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RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 22 April 1861 y—for, 



COPY “ of a Letter on the Subject of National Education in Ireland, 
addressed to the Chief Secretary in the Month of July last by cei tain 
Members of Parliament.” 



w .a , • , London, 10 August 1860. 

We the undersigned Members of Parliament, regret that, owing to the un- 
avoidable postponement of the Estimates, the greater part of the Session has 
passed without an announcement having been made respecting the intentions of 
Her Majesty s Government with reference to Education in Ireland. Regarding 
that subject as one of solemn and daily increasing importance, we are anxious 
to become acquainted with those intentions at a period sufficiently early to 
allowof our giving to them a mature consideration before the Session concludes. 
We have read with attention the reply sent by you on the 28th of November 
last to the memorial addressed to you, on the .Mh of the previous August, by the 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. In that reply you have made 
several statements, from which it appears that, at least upon some momentous 
points, your views accord with those expressed in that memorial. .Such would 
seem to be the opinion also of the Archbishops and Bishops, who in their second 
letter, dated March 18th, 1860, express themselves thus Examining your 
letter we are happy to find that you lay down and fully admit, on the part of 
the Government, pnnciples of great importance, in which we cheerfully concur." 
W ithout wishing to anticipate the Parliamentary discussion, which must soon 
take place, by any expression of opinion with regard to mixed or to separate 
education, we wish to know whether we have understood aright the meaning of 
your letter. It is no doubt your wish, no les.s than ours, that on this matter 
there should be no misconception. On no subject is it of more importance 
than on that of education, that the engagements entered into by the State 
should be unequivocal in their character, and maintained with good' faith 
The changes made in the system of National Education have been very 
numerous. That in their cumulative effect they have had a gravity not antici- 
pated when each of them was successively made will noiv be denied by few. That 
through them the system has been affected in its fundamental principles and its 
essential characteristics, is a fact not merely conceded, but willingly and warmly 
asserted, in their pamphlets and public speeches, by various Protestant clergy- 
men, and especially by Archdeacon Stopford. These gentlemen affirm that but 
for the changes in question they could not conscientiously have joined that 
system ; but that owing to them they now enjoy opportunities of inculcating on 
children in their schools, not of their own faith, those religious doctrines which 
they hold specially precious ; opportunities even more favourable than those 
formerly accorded to them by the Kildare Place Society. In their evidence 
before Parliamentary Committees, and in that given by Mr. M‘Creedy, Mr 
Carlisle, and other persons connected with the administration of the system’ 
similar statements are reiterated. Now the institution of National Education 
in Ireland, upon the withdrawal of the grant to the Kildare Place Society 
involved a compact of no ordinary character. From it even “ the susvicion of 
proselytism ” was_ to be excluded, and in it was guaranteed a principle no less 
sacred in the political than in the moral sphere, viz. : that “ we should do to 
others as we wish others to do to us ; ” a principle for which the prelates and 
the people of Ireland had long contended in vain. The successive changes to 
which we refer were in several cases urged by their respective advocates as ex- 
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periments, and their full effects could only be ascertained by experience. They 
•were, -with few exceptions, made in direct opposition to the original principles 
and provisions of the system as compendiously set forth in Mr. Stanley’s letter. 
You refer expressly, and on several occasions, to that document as the exponent 
and authoritative standard of the National System. The principles “ of that 
system you state were clearly laid down by the Earl of Derby in the well known 
letter addressed by him to the Duke of Leinster, in the year 1831 and further 
on you justly remark, with reference to certain grievances which we lament, 
“ the principles recorded in Lord Derby’s letter appear to afford no opening for 
any such complaint.” You proceed : “ If any ground for it exist in practice the 
members of any church are entitled to bring their grievance to the notice of 
him in authority. From whatever quarter such a representation might proceed 
it would not fail to receive the most careful attention. It certainly would not 
fail to do so when made by the spiritual pastors of by far the larger number of 
pupils receiving education in the schools.” 

You have also singled out and especially reaffirmed several important princi- 
ples contained in that letter, and enforced with a single exception, by the earlier 
rules of the Board. You observe — 1st. In dealing with the subject of educa- 
tion they (the Government) “ readily acknowledge the paramount importance of 
religious training.” We are persuaded, therefore, that you cannot be contented 
with a system by which, in large parts of the country, the Catholic pupil has 
no alternative except that of receiving no spiritual culture in school, or else of 
receiving it from a Protestant instructor. An injustice so palpable could not 
have existed under the system announced by Mr. Stanley; according to it, one 
day at least, exclusive of Sunday, was to be set apart for religious instruction, 
and “ permission and encouragement afforded to the clergy to give religious 
instruction, or have it given, by those whom they may approve, either before or 
after the ordinary school hours on the other days of the week.” 

2dly. You admit that “ in the circumstances of Ireland this religious training 
must be separate such was the original engagement. That principle was dis- 
carded, and what was called a common ” religious instruction, was introduced 
into the ordinary class books. I'his change soon became the cause of much 
dispute and contention, and has discouraged the united education, and diminished 
the social harmony it was intended to promote. Is it your intention to make 
any alteration in this respect ?” 

3dly. You state that this separate religious training “ can only be superin- 
tended with success by teachers of the different churches into which the country 
is divided. They, therefore (the Government), cheerfully recognize the right 
which belongs, and the duty which attaches, to the heads of the respective 
churches in regard to religious instruction, and desire to afford to the clergy 
every possible facility and encouragement for the discharge of their important 



This is an unequivocal assertion of that pastoral authority originally recog- 
nized by Mr. Stanley’s letter. That authority has been set aside. Some 
persons have not hesitated to assume or to insinuate that such authority is at 
variance with parental authority. See the Catholic, as in other Christian com- 
munities ; parents, and the pastors in whom they confide, have the same wishes 
with regard to the religious education of the young, while parents possess no 
means, except through their pastors, of carrying those wishes into^ effect. The 
assumption of an antagonism between parents and pastors, where it is not a mere 
misconception, has commonly come from those who wished to produce that 
antagonism Supposing it to exist, it is obvious that the recognition of pastoral 
authority made by Mr. Stanley’s letter, and recently by yourself, could not 
furnish the slightest means of enforcing that authority. The original education 
system, however, supplied the opportunities through which the pastors of all 
denominations were enabled to impart spiritual instruction to chddren willing 
and glad to receive it, and included no provision by which, through unwariness, 
credSlity, or timidity, a poor and dependent peasantry might be coerced or 
beguiled into an apparent consent to a religious education obtruded upon tlm^^ 
children by teachers of a faith opposed to their own. Are we nght in 
that you are prepared on the one hand to enforce the 
originally guaranteed, and on the other to provide that no child be hencefbith 
allowed to^attend (at the hours of separate instruction) the 
given by teachers not of their own faith, except when an express peimission m 
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writing to that effect, positive not negalive, distinctly conceded, not deduced by 
inference has been previously accorded by his parent. Let it be remembered 
that It IS by universal and self-acting rules alone that the safety of the child 
can be assured m this matter, not by any occasional success which may attend 
extraordinary exertions on the part of the local clergy. You remark, ‘‘ In the 

schools of wdiioh the patrons are Roman Caiholie, the religious instruction is 

Eoinan Catholic while_ m all schools ve,sted in the National Board, Eom.an 
Catholic pastors have free access, before and after school hours, for the purpose 
of giving instruction to the piipils of their own church.” This is true but the 
classincation is incomplete. ’ 

You make no mention of the schools under Protestant patrons Many such 
patrons are just and religious men, but among them are also many who will 
neither allow a Catholic priest within the walls of their school, nor grant a site 
for a school under a Catholic patron. ° 

sitJs Irsor"! a law enabling the Government to take up 

sues foi schools as it does for coast-guard stations, the non-vested system miglit 
he made in all parts of the country alike, to work im))!irtially as regards 
Catholics and Protestants Such suggestions may be well worthy of considera- 
tion 1 but, avoiding all debateable matter, we confine ourselves liere to the 
assertion of our undoubted rights as solemnly pledged to the whole people of 

Ireland by the ^ ational system of 1831. ^ ^ 

You make the fellowing statement: “ While, therefore, I convey to you, on 
the part of Her Majesty s Government, the declaration of their firui adherence 
to a system of education open equally at the hours set apart for secular instruc- 
tion to every denoniination of Christians, 1 declare to you, with equal plainness, 
their desire to give full effect to that other principle of the system which provides 
for separate religious teaching, and respects, in the case of every child, the iust 
authority o tne parent.” 'l ou are, doubtless, well aware, that in vt^-v many 
schools. Catholic children possess, under the changed rales, no religious trachini 
whatever except what is imparted to them, with a ludicrous assurance that thei? 
faith is not to be tampered with by persons accustomed, both in iwivate society 

i.nd at public nieetmgs, to stigmatise as a mass of superstition, imbecility and 
Idolatry, the religion of those parents whose just a.ithoriiy you are resolved to 
lespect. How do you propose to realise your engagements^ Are we to under- 
stand that you will return to the original system ? 

There are several other points respecting which we should regard it as a 
tavonr it you could supply us with early information. 

^ They relate to matters on which you have as yet expressed no definite 



1. The system of Literary Model Schools, used also as additional training- 

schools, and educating together, under a common roof, youths removed from 
all domestic control, and subjected to no adequate collegiate discipline, formed 
no part of the original scheme of education. In them the Slate, not content 
with promoting, directing and superintending education, assumes the direct 
function of educator. Is it your intention to maintain or abolish this itmovation 
which has given rise to grave apprehension, and threatens to spread over the 
land a network of Goveniinent education at present scarcely known in any other 
part of the world ? ^ 

2. Jlie class books have been invariably composed by Protestants, and 
though in many respects good, are commonly regarded (with reference to, their 
religious spirit and their indirect religious influence) with dissatisfaction by 
Catholics. Have you any objection to sanction the compilation of additional 
books, to be used l>y such patrons as may prefer them r 

3. you pi'epared to recommend a nearer approach to jusiice in the di.s- 
tribution of administrative jiatronage ? Do you consider that avast Catholic 
majority in the schools should be represented by a (Auholic minoritv on the 
Board ? As regards the inspection department, do you deem it just and expedient 
that there should exist an immense majority of i’rotesta.ut inspectors in tho'e 
districts where Caihoiics most need protection? 

4. The Presbyterian worship, prayer, jisalniody and preaching is admitted in 
non-vested schools, 'ihe Catholic wor.^hip i.s excluded, under the ))lea of 
exLduriing sacraments, as are also the sign of the cross, brief intervals of mental 
prayer, and all religious emblems. Are you prepared in this matter to adopt 
the principle of etjuallty ? 

^ - j. Buiklhig 
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5 . Building grants are at present restricted to schools vested in the Board. 
Are you willing to revert to the original conditions of such grants? 

6. Are the schools of the Christian Brothers, and of nuns, to be treated 
as favourably as the other schools ? 

We have asked for information, because it is necessary that we should have 
the facts of the case before us in their completeness. We wish to know whether 
the alternative proposed to us is the English system on the one hand, and the 
orio’inal Irish system on the other, or whether we are invited to acquiesce in a 
system equally remote from both. 

In conclusion, you justly remark that a very large number of the pupils in 
the National schools, as well as the patrons and teachers, are Roman Catholics 
that circumstance results from the fact that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
frankly accepted the Nationd system, while in the three southern provinces the 
gi’eat mass of the Protestants rejected and denounced it. Grateful for the past 
services, and for the good intention of those who introduced the National system, 
confident that it would be administered in good faith, and aware that none of 
its important rules could be changed without the consent of the Lord Lieutenant, 
they did not narrowly scrutinize alterations made at the urgency of others, 
although they deemed them to be no improvements. 

To this system they have long adhered, although year by year further con- 
cessions, the importance of which became but gradually apparent, were made in 
deference to the acute urgency of others, while the modifications sought by the 
Catholic prelates were steadily refused. It remains to be seen whether their 
confidence has or has not been a blind one. 

To approve of the National system as it stands is to disapprove of that system 
as originally instituted and accepted by them. Let it he remembered that the 
more widely the National system extends itself throughout the country the more 
severely must the soundness of its principles be tested, and the more fatally 
must be exposed the fallacy of all principles not originally sound or not 
maintained in their integrity. 

It is a narrow jealousy, not an enlightened prudence, which can take offence 
at such expressions as these : “ Though anxious to promote every branch of 
science and of literature, we repudiate any system in which education is 
restricted to temporal and material concerns.” No statesman worthy of the 
name can fail to recognize the wisdom and moderation of statements such as 
the following : “ Every Catholic layman, believing the pastors of the Church to 
have a divinely constituted authority, not derived either from the congregation 
or the state, cheerfully allow their right to teach all revealed doctrines, and to 
prevent the propagation of error ; whilst, on the other hand, the pastor, if 
religious truth be secured from false teaching, leave their flocks at full liberty 
to expatiate, as they will, in the paths of mere secular knowledge.” Such 
principles are, no doubt, among those in which you concur with our prelates. 
Rightly to hold the balance and adjust the claims of things spiritual and things 
temporal is the first condition of a system of education capable of maintaining 
itself long, and subserving the public good and the cause of virtue. 

We trust that no petty suspicions or ill considered exactions in this matter 
may add another to those causes of discontent and ill-wili, by which our countiy 
and the empire have been so long afflicted and so often imperilled. 



We are, &c. 

(signed) Castlerosse. 

li. More O' F err all. 


O' Donoghue. 


W. Monsell. 


John Francis Maguire. 


G. Gavin. 


W. E. F. Cogan 


James M‘Cann. 


Laurence Waldron. 


John A. Blake. 


John Fsmvnde. 


George Boxvyer, 


O'Conor Eon. 


Joint Brady. 


John Lanigan. 


John Dalberg Acton. 


D. O'Connell. 


J. Pope Hennessy. 


Fdxcard MacEvoy. 
The Right Honourable E. Cardwell, m. p- 
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